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Among the States 


New England Governors.—The New England Gover- 
nors’ Conference met at the State House, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, February 20—its first meeting since the election 
of three new Governors in the region. Governor John 
Lodge of Connecticut was elected Chairman for the 
ensuing year, succeeding Former Governor Sherman 
Adams of New Hampshire. In their discussions, the Gov- 
ernors considered public utility rate cases, tolls on fed- 
eral-aid highways, conditions in the textile industry, 
educational television and regional cooperation in higher 
education. The Conference will devote further study to 
the possibility of developing cooperative interstate ar- 
rangements to provide an expert group for assisting the 
states in public utility rate cases. 


Legislative Council for Arizona.—Governor Howard 
Pyle has signed into law an enactment of the Arizona 
Legislature that will establish a twelve-member Legis- 
lative Council. Effective the first of July, this newest 
agency for assistance to the legislature will advance the 
activities of the Special Legislative Committee on State 
Operations, which it supersedes. 


Georgia Legislation.—Georgia’s General Assembly, which 
recessed February 25 to November 16, voted appropria- 
tions totalling $229,987,292 in its regular supply bill and 
an additional $27,725,000 in contingent appropriations 
for the next fiscal year. The state contemplates spend- 
ing about 49 per cent of its tota! expenditures for edu- 
cation, 25 per cent for highways, 12 per cent for wel- 
fare, 5 per cent for health and g per cent for all other 
purposes. Other enactments of the legislature include 
approval of a proposal by the Governor to create an 
authority empowered to build toll bridges; a law mak- 
ing it a felony to belong to a subversive organization 
and providing penalties for persons who advocate the 
overthrow of the government of Georgia or of the 
United States; and authority to counties to levy an 
additional two-mill tax (the previous limit was five 
mills) for hospital construction. 


Indiana Legislation.—The Indiana Legislature closed its 
1953 session, of sixty-one days, on March g after approv- 
ing a $602 million budget bill for the 1953-55 biennium. 
Other important enactments included authorization of 
absentee voter ballots for the sick and bedfast; increase 
of weekly benefits from $26 to $go for injured or unem- 
ployed workers; authorization of loans to debt ridden 
areas for building schools and increase of state aid to 
schools; new anti-gambling legislation; authorization of 
nearly $io0 million tor construction of mental hospitals 
and provision lor payment of soldier bonuses to World 
War II veterans beginning June 1. 


West Virginia Legislation.—The West Virginia Legis- 
lature has adopted a new school-aid formula—based on 
the factors of instruction, transportation and other cur- 
rent expenses—under which the state will divide $46,668,- 
joo among the fifty-five counties during the next bien- 
nium. Other enactments of the current session include 
a Uniform Reciprocal Dependency Law; provision that 
radio and television stations will be relieved of  re- 
sponsibility for statements of political candidates over 
their facilities and of responsibility for statements of 
others unless the stations tail to exercise due care; and 
approval of the use of water pressure as a secondary 
means to recover oil trom wells whose production is 
faltering. 


Maryland Tax Cut.—Maryland income taxpayers will 
receive a 15 per cent tax credit, as they did last year, 
on returns for 1952. This was made possible when the 
Board of Revenue Estimates increased by more than $5 
million its prediction of general fund receipts for this 
year and next. Following issuance of the revistd estimate 
the legislature acted quickly to authorize the rebate. It 
is expected that the direct cost to the state will be in 
excess of $4 million. The Governor and the board have 
recommended that an additional anticipated surplus of 
more than $1 million be transferred to the annuity-bond 
fund, to be used to reduce by 2 cents the proposed 
11.29-cent state property tax rate for 1954. 


South Dakota Property Tax.—Seginning next January 
the amount of personal property tax levied against each 
South Dakota taxpayer will be published. A law passed 
by the 1953 South Dakota Legislature provides that the 
assessed valuation, the mill levy of the particular taxing 
district, and the total amount of personal property taxes 
to be paid by the taxpayer be published in three news- 
papers in his home county. The act was expected to 
encourage equalization of assessments, 


Mississippi to Retire General Obligation Bonds.— 1 he 
coming October will find the State of Mississippi com- 
pletely free of general obligation bond indebtedness, for 
the first time in at least a gencration. A sinking fund 
has been built up to retire the final issues, aggregating 
$3,713,000, of 41% per cent, noncallable, full faith and 
credit bonds—all that remain of a total which was $51,- 
721,350 in 1932, when the state’s fiscal position was re- 
organized and stabilized. Only other bonded indebted 


‘ness of the state in October, 1953, will be $60,699,000, 


for which gasoline tax revenues are pledged for payment. 


Habeas Corpus.-Habeas corpus proceedings by de- 
fendants before Federal District Judges have delayed 
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enforcement of court decisions in criminal cases to an 
increasing extent in many states during recent years, 
and this has been a subject of study by the National 
Association of Attorneys General during the past two 
years. The Association's Executive Committee concluded 
at a meeting February 14, on the basis of decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court in U.S. ex rel Smith v. 
Baldi and Brown v. Allen, handed down February gth, 
that Congress should be asked to amend the federal code 
governing jurisdiction of federal courts in these cases. 
A committee was formed to develop specific recom- 
mendations for Congressional consideration. 


Non-Support Legislation.—Extensive action is being 
taken in legislative sessions this year to strengthen and 
improve reciprocal state laws, previously enacted by 
forty-one states and three United States possessions, to 
enforce support of dependents. Passage of the basic act 
is expected this year in most of the states which had not 
adopted it, and a bill has been introduced in Congress 
for the District of Columbia. A considerable amount of 
literature on the subject also is developing. An article 
on Pennsylvania's experience with the uniform support 
law appeared in the Winter, 1953, issue of the Temple 
Law Quarterly, and additional articles are scheduled tor 
early publication in the Virginia Law Review and the 
Georgetown Law Journal. 


Forest Fire Compact.—State foresters and legislators from 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Texas met in New Orleans on February 6 and 7 to 
consider their common forest fire protection problems. 
They developed the terms of a “South Central Inter- 
state Forest Fire Protection Compact” for introduction 
in their several state legislatures. The compact is sim- 
ilar in many respects to the Middle Atlantic Forest Fire 
Compact but provides for establishment of an advisory 
committee of legislators, forestry commission representa- 
tives, and forestry or forest-products industry representa- 
tives which would meet with and advise the state forest- 
ers in carrying out the compact’s purposes. 


Western Higher Education Compact.—I wo more states, 
Idaho and Wyoming, have ratified the Western Inter- 
state Compact for Higher Education. In so doing they 
have associated themselves with Arizona, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Oregon and Utah in planning for 
the training of doctors, dentists, veterinarians and public 
health personnel living in states that have no schools 
offering programs in these fields. 


Massachusetts Regional Schools. — Massachusetts has 
taken the lead in New England in building regional 
high schools, junior high and elementary schools. There 
are now five regional school districts, and six more may 
be in the offing. State enabling legislation for this pur- 
pose, enacted in 1949, was considered the greatest for- 
ward step in Massachusetts school-district reorganization 
in seventy-five years. State construction aid to the re- 
gional school districts in Massachusetts is considerably 
greater than for town or city schools. 


Educational Television.—The New York State Tem- 
porary Commission on the Use of Television for Edu- 
cational Purposes has reported, by a 10 to 5 vote, that 
there is no justification at present for appropriating 
state funds to construct and operate a network of ten 
educational television stations throughout New York. 
The majority opinion declared “the use of television for 
educational and cultural purposes is a desirable objec- 
tive. There is no evidence before us that state-owned 
and operated stations are necessary or desirable for the 
achievement of this purpose.” To accomplish the objec- 
tive, it was recommended that available private funds, 
through quasi-public corporations, be used to build one 
or more non-commercial stations for educational tele- 
vision. The minority opinion recommended that a single 
experimental station be constructed with state funds. 


Arizona Traffic Court Improvement.—lThe American 
Bar Association has awarded Arizona honorable men- 
tion for improvement in its traflic court system during 
the past year. A certificate marking the award was 
formally presented to Governor Pyle. In receiving it the 
Governor was attended by members of the State Supreme 
Court; Greg Hathaway, Superintendent of the State 
Highway Patrol; and Charles Pemberton, State Highway 
Department Traffic Safety Director. 


State Safety Coordinators.—State safety coordinators of 
the eleven Northeastern States met in New York City 
February 18 in committee session. The committee is one 
of the constituents of the Annual Northeastern Regional 
Conference on Highway Safety and Motor Vehicle Prob- 
lems. Principal consideration was given to use of public 
information as a force for strengthening safety coordina- 
tion. James Barrett of New York was re-elected Chair- 
man of the committee. 


Montana Roadblock System.—Law enforcement officers 
of Southwestern Montana have adopted an elaborate 
roadblock system which can be set up speedily to block 
effectively nearly all avenues of escape for fugitives. An 
undisclosed number of roadblock sites has been estab- 
lished at strategic points. Roadblocks are designated by 
code numbers, and within minutes alter a general alarm 
is sounded by radio a tight net can be drawn over the 
region. The plan is the result of months of study by a 
committee headed by Harry Mustard, Butte police ser- 
geant. Participating in the planning were representa- 
tives of federal, state, county and city law enforcement 
agencies. 


Crime Control.—The American bar Association’s Com- 
mission on Organized Crime now has published its sec- 
ond and final compendium on “Organized Crime and 
Law Enforcement.” ‘The book, of goo pages, includes 
the four model crime control acts of the commission, as 
carried in Suggested State Legislation, Program for 1953, 
together with commentaries, the official report of the 
(Continued on page 128) 
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RESIDENT EIsENHOWER’S proposed commission 
on Federal-State relationships will find itself 
examining the vitals of the American system. 

Only through the device of federalism has it been 
possible to develop the vast political and economic 
power that the United States has attained and at 
the same time maintain the liberties of the people. 
Federalism might be described, as Acton said, as 
the best means that mankind has invented for ob- 
taining unity amid diversity. It follows that main- 
tenance and improvement of this system is one of 
the foremost responsibilities of any people fortu- 
nate enough to be living under it. 

The bipartisan, executive-legislative-gubernato- 
rial commission that the President intends to ap- 
point will concern itself largely with taxes, grants- 
in-aid, social security, and so forth. Efforts will be 
made to reduce the current drain on the Federal 
Treasury, to eliminate duplication of taxes and 
governmental services, and to make a proper as- 
signment of national and local functions. Back ol 
all these specifics, however, a general philosophy 
will necessarily gather force. We think the commis- 
sion is most likely to succeed if it starts with the 
premise that its basic task is to buttress our Federal 
system. All the details will then fall more easily 
into place. 

This does not mean, of course, turning back the 
clock. The federalism ot Jetlerson and Madison is 
necessarily inapplicable to many current-day prob- 
lems—as is shown by the modern necessity of the 
Employment Act of 1946. Nor does it mean that 
States’ rights should be exalted to the point of 
jeopardizing our strength as a nation. The United 
States is not a loose confederation of separate sov- 
ereignties. The Civil War gave the Federal Govern- 


The following leading editorial appeared in 
The Washington Post of March 17, 1953. 


Return to Federalism 


ment unquestioned control over our political des- 
tiny and the great depression of the thirties 
consolidated the authority of Congress over our 
national economy. These basic decisions are not 
now open to review. But within these broad poli- 
cies there is a vast amount of room for strengthen- 
ing local governments and arresting Federal incur- 
sions into essentially local functions. 

We do not think for a moment that the commis- 
sion can end Federal grants-in-aid or eliminate all 
duplication in the collection of taxes. Some pro- 
grams essential to our modern society, such as the 
social security system, require a sharing of re- 
sponsibility. Preliminary surveys have already indi- 
cated, however, that in some instances the Federal 
Government is collecting taxes and turning back 
to the States in the form of grants funds that 
could be obtained directly by the States with less 
cost and less bureaucratic interference. It is this 
thoughtless drift toward certralism that needs to be 
arrested, 

In some instances grants-in-aid can be justified 
because of the great disparity in tax resources 
among the States. But the habit of passing the buck 
to Congress has gone tar beyond the necessity ol 
shoring up the poorer States. In part this shilting 
of power has come about because Congress has been 
more reckless than the State Legislatures in incur- 
ring debt, thus creating an illusion among local 
communities of getting something for nothing. Now 
the whopping Federal debt and prospective deficit 
compel a resurvey of the whole situation. If the 
proposed commission can turn the trend back 
toward a healthy federalism, its work will be one 
of the most significant mileposts in the history of 
our time. 
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Mississippi's pioneering program of medical education loans has been attracting 
increasing attention among the states. Under it young Mississippidns may re- 


ceive loan-grants from the state to enable their receiving a medical education at 
a school of their choice; they “repay” by practicing medicine for five years in a 
rural Mississippi community or other locality designated by the state authorities. 
In this article Julia C. McCoy, Executive Secretary of the Mississippi State 
Medical Education Board, which administers the program, tells why it was 


EDICAL service in Mississippi was at low ebb 
seven years ago, not because of the quality 
of service available but because of the 
alarmingly limited number of physicians in prac- 
tice. This, in a state that was leading the nation in 
the scope and effectiveness of public health admin- 
istration, was untenable. 

At the beginning of 1946 the State Board of 
Health, alert under the non-political guidance of 
its nine members and the wise and capable leader- 
ship of its executive officer, Dr. Felix J. Underwood 
and his efficient staff, compiled certain data which 
revealed a situation that called for immediate re- 
medial planning. 

With a total population of 2,183,796 (1940 cen- 
sus) it was shown that Mississippi had only one 
doctor for every 1,963 people. The rural population 
(people living in towns of 2,500 and less) at this 
time numbered 1,750,914. With rural population 
thus comprising over 80 per cent of total popula- 
tion, more than 55 per cent of the total number of 
physicians were practicing in counties of predomi- 
nantly urban citizenry. Moreover, the total number 
of licensed physicians, 1,112, included the medical 
staffs of the state’s eleemosynary institutions and the 
state tuberculosis sanatorium, the state university 
and its two-year medical faculty, and the physicians 
of all state colleges, besides those doctors retired 
because of age or disability. This was the smallest 
number of licensed physicians on record for Missis- 
sippi since 1886, when there were 1,682 physicians, 
or one for every 673 persons. The trend had been 
steadily downward since 1916 except for one year, 
1923, When there was a slight increase. Of the 1,112 
doctors as of January 1, 1946, 594, Or 53 per cent, 
were known to be over 60 years old; only 277 were 
under 50 years of age. 

Almost one-half of Mississippi's population was, 
and is, colored; yet there were only fifty licensed 


launched and summarizes its remarkable progress to date. 


Mississippi’s Medical Education 
Loan Program 


By C. McCoy 


Negro physicians in the entire state. 

There were 135 hospitals, with a total bed capac- 
ity of 1.5 beds for every 1,000 people. 

War had taken a stern toll of Mississippi doctors; 
moreover, with such a high age level, it was inevi- 
table that death would continue to lay a heavy 
hand upon the remaining number. With only a two- 
year medical course at the state university, it was 
necessary for Mississippi boys who aspired to a 
medical education to seek such knowledge beyond 
the sophomore year outside the state. Likewise, with 
such limited hospital facilities, some must, perforce, 
obtain clinical experience during internship in 
other states. Many did not return to their home 
state for practice. 

It was a dark picture and a big problen:. But the 
very magnitude of the problem and urgency of the 
need gave rise, when the facts were made known, to 
an impetus of forces that crystallized public opinion, 
spurred legislative action and brought Mississippi 
into national prominence as a pioneer and leader 
in the field of state sponsored and state supported 
medical education, 


Ox April g, 1946, House Bill No. 431, Laws of 
Mississippi, providing for a medical education loan 
program, was signed by the Governor and became 
the first law of its kind and purpose in any of the 
forty-eight states. Its author was Hon. Walter Sillers, 
Speaker of the House, and it was co-sponsored by 
Representatives Monaghan, Woolfolk, Patterson, 
Henley, Boren, Day and Thigpen. 

The act provided for state loans, not to exceed 
$1,250 per school year, up to a maximum of $5,000 
in four years, to qualified Mississippians in Class A 
medical schools on condition that they contract to 
practice their profession in a rural or other officially 
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assigned area in Mississippi. Five years of such prac- 
tice would cancel the loan. The legislature appro- 
priated $325,000 to carry out the provisions of the 
act, $25,000 of which was for administrative pur- 
poses and $300,000 for the student loans. 

A five-member Mississippi State Medical Educa- 
tion Board was created to administer the law, with 
the Dean of the medical college of the University of 
Mississippi as Ex-Officio Chairman. The executive 
officer of the State Board of Health and the Presi- 
dent of the State Medical Association also were 
made ex-officio members, the remaining two mem- 
bers to be named by the Governor for four-year 
terms. The board, whose members serve without 
compensation, now comprises Dr. D. S. Pankratz, 
Dean of the School of Medicine, University of Mis- 
sissippi, Chairman; Dr. Felix J]. Underwood, Execu- 
tive Officer, State Board of Health, Vice-Chairman; 
Dr. Lamar Arrington, President, State Medical As- 
sociation; Dr. Richard A. ‘Bolling, Presbyterian 
minister; and Mrs. H. H. Ellis, Superintendent of 
the Mississippi Masonic Home. The first two and 
last named of these board members have served 
faithfully, unselfishly, and patriotically since the 
inception of the program, the others no less eth 
ciently and patriotically for a shorter period. Provi- 
sion is made for employment of an Executive Secre- 
tary, a stenographer-bookkeeper, and another cleri- 
cal worker to compose the office staff. The first 
meeting of the board was held on May 2g, 1946. 

In addition to creating the board and providing 
the means to institute and carry forward a program 
designed to obtain medical service for rural areas ol 
the state in the shortest time possible, this torward- 
looking legislature also instituted a building pro- 
gram for enlarged hospital and nursing facilities 
which has resulted in completion to date of thirty- 
nine new hospitals, with a total bed capacity ol 
1,871, and twenty-one others with bed capacity of 
1,433 either under construction or contract, or in 
the planning stage. All these hospitals are being 
located strategically in areas selected to bring their 
services within range of the great rural population 
of the state. Besides hospitals, filty health centers 
have been established or planned under this pro- 
gressive measure. 


| to the first biennial report of the Mis- 
sissippi State Medical Education Board, issued in 
January, 1948, the state had lost forty-five of her 
physicians by death between June 1, 1946, and May 
20, 1947, and sixty by certification to other states. 
But a total of 166 licenses were issued in that time. 
for a net gain of sixty-one. The new program was 
under way with seventy-three medical students at- 
tending fourteen diflerent medical colleges over the 
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nation. It was receiving nationwide attention and 
meeting with general approval and encouragement. 
The legislature in 1948 appropriated $510,000 for 
its continuation and furtherance. Realizing that 
public health and welfare required a substantial in- 
crease in provisions and facilities for nursing edu- 
cation and in the number of qualified nurses, the 
legislature authorized and made appropriation for 
a school of nursing under jurisdiction of the Dean 
of the School of Medicine and further provided a 
scholarship loan program for advanced study in 
nursing. 

By the beginning of 1950 four of the early par- 
ticipants, awardees of the state medical education 
loan, had completed their training and had en- 
tered practice in approved rural locations. Six were 
about to enter practice and others were serving in 
internship. Doctor shortage continued to be acute. 
Again death had taken its toll, resulting in the loss 
of thirty-five licensed physicians. The legislature of 
1950 felt that its faith was being justified and 
backed this faith with an appropriation of $500,000 
for furtherance of the medical education program. 
At this session it took another big and important 
medical stride by authorizing a four-year medical 
college and training hospital to be located in the 
capital city of Jackson. 

The third biennial report to the legislature, 
issued in 1952, stated that a total of 332 young 
Mississippians had participated as awardees of the 
state medical education loan. Sixty-seven had com- 
pleted their education and training and were then 
in practice; fifty-nine were in internship and the 
others enrolled in twenty-two schools, nationwide. 
The legislature continued to respond to Missis- 
sippi's urgent need, by an appropriation of $550,000 
—the administrative cost remaining at $25,000 as in 
the original bill and the scholarship fund now being 
$525,000. 

In addition, the 1952 legislature appropriated 
funds which, together with federal aid, make pos- 
sible the execution of the previous legislature's 
authorization of a four-year medical school and 
training hospital. 


[er medical march moves on apace. The 
end is not yet in view—and this was expected of a 
program of such long range and far reaching con- 
sequence. War still claims many of our young doc- 
tors, and death still exacts its inevitable quota of 
our aging physicians. As of April 1, 1952, death had 
removed twenty-two doctors trom the January 1952 
roster of physicians and during this period there 
were but eleven additions. But without the vision 
which initiated the State Medical Education Loan 
Program, the situation, would be more critically 
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acute than it is and the prospect for future allevia- 
tion far less encouraging. 

At present, as a direct result of this program, 
there are 206 Mississippi medical students in twenty- 
three different medical schools. The majority have 
taken the first two years of their medical education 
at the University of Mississippi, after which they 
have been obliged to journey afield for their junior 
and senior years. The board exercises no jurisdic- 
tion over the choice of school by any participant at 
any point of his training, so long as the student 
chooses an approved medical school in the United 
States. The student attends the school of his own 
choice or wherever he can secure entrance at an 
approved college of medicine. A long list of 
awardees are receiving their education at Tulane 
University, and a large number attend the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. There are awardees at many 
other universities: Alabama, Baylor, Bowman Gravy, 
Columbia, Cornell, Duke, Emory, George Washing- 
ton, Harvard, Howard, Indiana, Jefferson, Johns 
Hopkins, Louisiana State University, Meharry, 
Northwestern, Southwestern, Tufts, Vanderbilt and 
Washington. 

Mississippi, along with some eighteen other 
states, does not require internship for licensure. 
But after completion of the four-year course of 
study, one year of general, rotating internship is 
allowed; in some instances, upon proper request 
and approval, a second year of such internship has 
been allowed at an approved hospital of the stu- 
dent’s choice, upon his acceptance by the hospital. 

During his internship the student receives no 
support from the scholarship loan fund. Up to the 
point of graduation from an accredited, approved 
college of medicine the awardee has been eligible 
for and may have been the recipient of a loan grant 
of a maximum total of $5,000, payable at a rate of 
not more than $1,250 in any one school year. The 
Board pays the tuition direct to the school; tre 
residue of the loan granted is divided into nine 
equal payments, which are transmitted monthly to 
the student. Thus, if a student receiving a grant 
of $1,250 attends a college where the tuition is $800 
a year, his monthly payments are $50. If he attends 
a school where tuition is $675, his monthly requisi- 
tions are for $63.88; attending the University of 
Mississippi, where his tuition is but $150, his 
monthly benefit is $122.22. 

That is about the range of tuition and monthly 
payments. If the student is a veteran and, as such, 
is receiving federal aid under which the federal gov- 
ernment pays tuition charges, the maximum loan 
granted is $1,000. This amount is for a married 
veteran with two children; with one child the grant 
may be for Sgoo; if he is married but without chil- 
dren the maximum is $800; and a single veteran is 
eligible for $500. These varying amounts are estab- 
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lished by policy of the Board. 

Once accepted and granted z loan the awardee 
is kept on the program from year to year until he 
completes his senior year of medical education, pro- 
vided he maintains an acceptable scholastic rating 
and good conduct, and continues to show a finan- 
cial need of assistance. 


‘Woe bors the student do in return for the state 
when he has received his professional education, 
has completed his internship and is ready to enter 
practice? He merely establishes general practice in 
a town or locality approved by the Board and main- 
tains such practice residence for five years. His total 
loan grant plus interest is thereby liquidated at the 
rate of one-fifth of the total for each year of prac- 
tice. At the end of the five years he owes the state 
nothing and is free to practice wherever he wishes, 
to return for further study, for specialization if he 
so chooses; in short, his debt is cancelled and he is 
under no further obligation therefrom to the state. 

The board gives the young doctor his first or sec- 
ond choice of location if at all possible; it is bound 
by the enabling act to assign at least 75 per cent of 
the practicing awardees to towns of 5,000 popula- 
tion or less. This leaves 25 per cent for possible 
assignments to other areas of established need. The 
law was amended in 1952 to allow assignment, in 
reasonable number, to practice Mississippi's 
mental institutions. Inasmuch as there remains a 
very great need for medical service in rural areas, it 
has been the policy of the board to assign only one 
doctor at the time to any one of these institutions. 
However, during vacation periods, a number of 
undergraduate awardees find work and valuable ex. 
perience as externs at these institutions. 

In screening candidates for participation in the 
program—and beginning in 1952 there have been 
considerably more applicants than could be granted 
loans with available funds—there is no discrimina- 
tion as to race, color, sex, creed or political align- 
ment. Of the 206 loan-grant students now in twenty- 
three medical schools, 188 are white men, fifteen 
are Negro men and three are white women. Forty 
one are in the first year of medical school, forty-five 
in the second year, sixty-five in the third, and fifty: 
five in the fourth. 

Fifty recent graduates are now in internship 
and two more are awaiting acceptance. Of these, 
forty-seven are white men; one a white woman; one 
a Negro man; and one a Negro woman, the last 
interning in California. Of the 107 doctors who 
have received all or part of their education and 
training under the program and are now in ap- 
proved practice, twelve are on military leave; 

(Continued on page 125) 
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For months Roger A. Freeman, a fiscal expert serving as Special Assistant to the 
Governor of Washington, has been gathering facts on state and local taxes in all 
the states. On the basis of the resulting data he has measured the tax burdens on 
the citizens in terms of income payments within their respective states. In this 
article he tells why the study was needed, explains the methods used in develop- 
ing it, and presents the results—as significant for the states generally as for 
Washington—in the major table accompanying it. 


The State and Local Tax Burden 


By Rocer A. FREEMAN 


VER THE last two decades the aggregate tax 
burden imposed by federal, state and local 
governments has multiplied to a_ point 

where—it is feared—it may “undermine the forces 
that make our economy strong.” ' The growing load 
has made the public increasingly conscious of the 
size of the bill it is paying and of every item on it. 
State and local governments which claimed 78 per 
cent of all taxes in 1932 are now taking only 23 per 
cent. Their share has turned from a major into a 
minor item on the bill. 

It is now likely that this trend of the past twenty 
years will be reversed and that the state and local 
tax share will rise in the near future. Barring un- 
foreseen emergencies, there is a better than even 
chance that the federal budget and federal tax rates 
will slowly decline in the next few years. Also, the 
federal government may follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Governors’ Conference to abandon cer- 
tain taxes suitable for state or local collection and 
simultaneously curtail grants-in-aid. States and mu- 
nicipalities will then enter or expand in tax fields 
vacated by the federal government. But the boosts 
in state and local taxes may go beyond merely “tak- 
ing up the slack.” 

Need and demand for public services at the state 
and local level are on the rise. Non-productive age 
groups—those under 17 and over 65—are growing 
twice as fast as the productive groups. Translated 
into fiscal terms, that means more money is needed 
for education, child welfare and care of the aged 
and infirm. School enrollments are mounting at the 
rate of one million pupils a year. Current school 
construction requirements alone have been esti- 
mated at $10 billion. Our road system has fallen 
far behind the needs of the sky-rocketing traffic. 
The American Association of Highway Officials has 
estimated the cost of bringing our highway system 
to adequacy at $3o billion. With the cost of road 

1Statement of J. Cameron Thomson of the Committee for 


Fconomic Development before the United States Senate 
Finance Committee, July 10, 1951. 
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building up 125 per cent from prewar days, such a 
program cannot be financed by motor fuel gallon- 
age tax rates, which have on the average risen only * 
30 per cent since 1940. We face increasing pressure 
for greater highway-user taxes and the earmarking 
to highway use of motor vehicle taxes now being 
diverted to other purposes. Those “other” purposes 
will then have to be financed from additional taxes. 

Much of the needed construction of schools, roads 
and hospitals will be financed from long-term bond 
issues. It is becoming increasingly difficult to place 
the $5 billion to $7 billion municipal bond issues 
which hit the market every year. Municipal bond 
dealers now are holding more than $180 million in 
unsold bonds. The average bond yield on prime 
tax-exempt securities has risen from 1.58 per-cent to 
2.61 per cent in the last two years. To attract in- 
vestors, future issues will have to bear higher in- 
terest rates. 


 _— YEAR since 1948, state and local expendi- 
tures have exceeded revenues by one to one and a 
half billion dollars. The widening gap was nar- 
rowed temporarily by the windfall in tax receipts 
that followed the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict. With the return of a buyer’s market, the up- 
ward trend in tax collections from current tax rates 
is flattening out; a review of 1953 budgets shows 
that revenue gains are lagging behind the steadily 
rising expenditures. Determined efforts by economy 
groups to restrict some of the many free services 
presently rendered by state and local governments 
or put them on a more self-sustaining basis may 
succeed in slowing down demands upon public 
treasuries. The trend in state and local taxes, how- 
ever, is up. More than half the forty-six states hold- 
ing legislative sessions during 1951 hiked one or 
more tax rates. Almost half of the Governors’ mes- 
sages in 1953 indicate that further boosts are in the 
making. It is likely that the problem of raising 
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. taxes will dominate many state and local legislative 
bodies in the next few years. 

Whenever proposals come up to raise taxes, the 
spotlight is turned on the existing tax load. Strange 
as it seems, no comprehensive information has been 
available for almost ten years on the state and 
local tax burden upon the citizens of the various 
states. State tax collection data are, of course, read- 
ily available.* State taxes equal nationally the sum 
of all local taxes. But the state-local ratio varies 
greatly. The state takes 28 per cent of all non-fed- 
eral taxes in New Jersey, 82 per cent in New Mex- 
ico. In other words, local taxes amount to 22 per 
cent of state taxes in New Mexico and to 250 per 
cent in New Jersey. Obviously then, attempts to 
compare the tax burden of the citizens in the vari- 
ous states by comparing per capita state tax collec- 
tions is worse than useless; it is misleading. Official 
statistics on local taxation in all states have not 
been available since the last “Census of Govern- 
ments” in 1942. The next decennial census was 
scheduled to be taken in 1952. In 1950 the 81st 
Congress ordered that a census of governments be 
taken henceforth every five years (Public Law 767). 
The 82nd Congress, however, eliminated the $214 
million appropriation for it. There is now no statu- 
tory authority to undertake such a census or request 
appropriations for it until 1957. The 1953 budget 
forced the Governments Division of the Bureau of 
the Census to reduce its staff to less than what it 
had been since the mid-thirties. This makes it 
barely possible for the division to carry on its most 
essential routine activities. There seems to be little 
hope of having official statistics on local tax collec- 
tions prior to 1958. 


Lunes THE three sessions of the Washington 
state legislature in 1951 when tax boosts were the 
most burning issue of the day, legislators, newspa- 
pers and the public demanded comparative infor- 
mation on the tax load in Washington and other 
states. It was impossible to gather and compile ade- 
quate statistical data on short notice. Many figures 
were bandied about recklessly by opposing interest 
groups to suit conflicting claims and counter-claims. 
To avoid getting caught without reliable answers 
in the 1953 session. we started in the summer of 
1952 a project to gather information on state and 
local taxes in all forty-eight states. 

The Governments Division of the Bureau of the 
Census rendered generous help and guidance. Pre- 

Probably the most eloquent demonstration of the un 
pleasant alternatives ahead is Robert Moses’ open letter to 
the City Comptroller of New York, “The Budget Must Go 
UP,” Atlantic Monthly, November 1951. 


3U. S. Bureau of the Census: Compendium of State Goi 
ernment Finances. 
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liminary data were sent to tax authorities in all 
states for verification. Table I shows final results. 

State tax collection figures were taken from the 
Bureau of the Census’ Compendium of State Gov- 
ernment Finances in 1951. We used 1951 figures for 
twenty-two states from which we had 1951 local 
data, 1950 figures for all others. In order to main- 
tain greater comparability between states, we used 
no 1952 data, even where available. Property tax 
figures were obtained from published reports or by 
direct communication with state tax authorities, 
state controllers. boards of equalization or other 
ofhcials of forty-one states. Some of the reports had 
to be evaluated carefully because of tax offsets, ov- 
erlapping jurisdictions, etc. State and local fiscal 
years were sometimes hard to synchronize. 

For seven states—Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, South Carolina and Virginia 
—no centrally collected local property tax totals 
are available. The Bureau of the Census regularly 
collects for all states financial data of cities over 
25,000 and of school districts, and it made 1950 
figures available to us. We then computed 1950 
totals for smaller cities and towns, counties and 
other taxing units in the seven states by applying to 
1942 figures, which were available from the Census 
of Governments, the same rate of increase between 
1942 and 1950 that occurred in the larger cities. We 
tested that method in some of the other states from 
which complete figures are available and found it 
quite reliable. Errors should not exceed 10 per cent. 


‘de Usk of non-property taxes by local govern- 
ments has been growing rapidly since 1942. The 
1942 census data are now completely out of date. 
Only a-few states gather complete statistics of local 
non-property taxes. Even in those cases the figures 
are not always comparable because the records may 
not permit the segregation of tax receipts from non- 
tax revenues. Receipts of proprietary enterprises 
(gross, net or contribution to general fund), fines 
and forfeits, rents, service charges, license fees (for 
the benefit of the governmental unit or the 
officeholder), revolving and trust funds, special 
assessments for capital outlays, together with minor 
taxes, are often listed as “other revenues.” 
Complete data are available on a uniform basis 
lor cities over 25,000. Those cities collect 75 per 
cent of all local non-property taxes. Other local gov- 
ernmental units—smaller cities and towns, counties, 
school districts, etc.—collected in 1950, according to 
a sample survey of the Bureau of the Census,’ only 


4U. S. Bureau of the Census: Compendium of City Goi 
ernment Finances. 

5U. S. Bureau of the Census: Governmental Revenues in 
1951. 
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TABLE I 
State and Locat Tax BuRDEN IN 48 STaTES—1950 or 1951 


State 


Total 


Local Taxes 


thousands 


Alabama.. 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado. . 


Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois. . 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas. . 
Kentucky 


Maine. 
Maryland 


Massachusetts. . 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Texas 
Utah... 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming. ... 


Connecticut 


Louisiana. . 


43,650 
32,408 
29,838 
849,675 
90,207 


148,298 
7,288 
145,947 
77,853 


36,828 


581,947 
173,137 
169,881 
152,020 


81,136 


79,063 
42,149 
95,689 
363,291 
380,391 


204,317 
46,526 
190,458 
48,104 
97,190 


10,504 


36,133 


420,200 


11,104 


1,314,837 


83,024 
42,443 


392,615 


61,915 
99,111 


460,750 


44,375 
39,696 
46,670 
72,995 


267,856 


40,414 
18,634 
79,802 
88,496 


48,913 
229,162 


16,297 


TOTALS 


$8,093,237 


Tax Burden in Per cent of State 


a 
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City Income 
‘sca ‘ollectio 70 operty a reced 
ened Year ie Taxes T axes a Taxes Calendar State Local Total Rank 
(thousands) (thou- (thousands) Year Taxes Taxes o LL 
sands) (millions) % “e State Local Total 
1950 [$ 115,918 34,300 9,350 Ig $ 159,568 2,306] 5.03 | 1.89 | 6.92 19 46 42 
‘ «+-) 1950 47,836 30,827 1,581 80,244 836 | 5.72 | 3.88 | 9.60 9 25 12 
eee 1950 85,015 28,000 1,838 114,853 1,457 | 5.83 | 2.05 | 7.88 ~ 45 29 
— 1951 958,093 798,405 51,270 1,807,768 18,609 | 5.15 | 4.57 | 9.71 17 15 10 
ne... 1951 100,357 83,348 6,859 190,564 1,855 | 5.41 | 4.86 |10.27 | 43 11 8 
Lo ee 123,931 147,232 1,066 272,229 3,572 | 3.47 | 4.15 | 7.62 38 20 32 
25,775 6,900 388 33,063 536] 4.81 1.36 | 6.17 21 48 48 
onsen Eee 205,193 128,927 17,020 351,140 3,402 | 6.03 | 4.29 [10.32 6 18 6 
Trreerrr 6. 124,648 70,200 7,653 202,501 2,935 | 4.25 2.65 6.90 32 38 43 
; 1951 34,121 36,429 399 | 70,949 739 | 4.62 | 4.98 | 9.60 25 9 12 
P ; ..| 1950 380,270 535,395 46,552 962,217 14,059 | 2.70 4.14 6.84 46 21 44 ; 
car aed 1950 202,895 171,200 1,937 376,032 5,127 | 3.96 3.38 | 7.33 35 31 38 
“te -- of 1951 162,409 167,449 2,432 332,290 3,716 | 4.37 | 4.57 | 8.94 28 15 18 
ee 122,856 150,014 2,006 274,876 2,570 | 4.78 | 5.92 110.70 22 3 4 
. ...] 1950 107,390 73,100 8,036 | 188,526 2,480 | 4.33 | 3.27 | 7.60 29 32 34 
. | ee 262,069 67,019 12,044 341,132 2,834 | 9.25 | 2.79 |12.04 1 36 1 
. ...| 1950 41,628 41,768 381 83,777 1,030 | 4.04 4.09 8.13 34 2? t 
|| ore 131,464 87,473 8,216 227,153 3,070 | 4.28 | 3.12 | 7.40 | 31 34 
| 1950 234,846 354,547 8,744 598,137 6,903 | 3.40 | 5.26 | 8.66 40 6 | 
| wrrre ©. 452,749 375,315 5,076 833,140 10,158 | 4.46 3.74 3.20 27 27 
: -.| 1951 215,581 200,192 4,125 419,898 3,992 | 5.40 5.12 |10.52 14 es 5 
oe 1950 87,451 45,800 726 133,977 1,331 | 6.57 3.50 110.07 5 29 9 
---) 1950 162,215 162,567 27,891 352,673 5,045 | 3.22 3.78 6.99 43 26 41 
. ..| 1951 34,771 47,558 546 82,875 942] 3.69 | 5.11 | 8.80 36 8 19 
: 1951 52,558 95,220 1,970 149,748 1,969 | 2.67 4.94 7.61 47 10 33 
1950 10,953 9,650 854 21,457 266 | 4.12 | 3.95 | 8.07 33 24 28 
| 1951 22,528 35,501 632 a 58,661 673 | 335 | 5.37 | 8.72 | 41 5 20 
167,763 | 394,834] 25366] 587,963 7,786 | 2.15 | 5.40 | 7.55] 48 4 35 
Fe ---} 1950 51,070 10,402 702 | 62,174 679 | 7.52 | 1.64 | 9.16 2 47 16 
a 195i | 915,144 | 1,066,500 | 248,337 | | 2.229.981 28,415 | 3.22 | 4.63 | 7.85 | 43 13 30 
: 1951 255,667 81,169 1,855 338,691 3,887 | 6.58 2.14 8.72 4 44 20 
1950 39,210 42,283 160 81,653 692 | 5.67 6.13 |11.80 12 2 2 ' 
errr? P 379,403 368,492 24,123 | 772,018 11,360 | 3.34 | 3.46 | 6.80 42 30 45 
a ...] 1950 158,232 60,200 1,715 220,147 2,285 | 6.92 | 2.71 9.63 3 37 11 1 
re -| 1951 109,718 95,022 4,089 || 208,829 2,318 | 4.73 | 4.28 | 9.01 23 19 17 
‘ 1950 439,387 402,154 58,596 | 900,137 14,363 | 3.06 3.21 6.27 45 33 47 J 
Tr oe 42,998 43,329 1,046 87,373 1,237 | 3.48 3.59 | 7.06 37 28 39 
1950 90,019 37,700 1,996 129,715 1,586 | 5.68 | 2.50 | 8.18 11 40 25 
1950 37,923 46,576 94 84,593 726 | 5.22 | 6.43 111.65 16 1 3 
ee 1950 149,782 67,919 5,076 222,777 2,841 | 5.27 | 2.57 | 7.84 15 39 31 
| 
errr ©; | 315,117 258,359 9,497 | 582,973 9,211 | 3.42 2.91 6.33 39 35 46 
ccavnsul SOOe 49,948 39,307 1,107 90,362 876 | 5.70 | 4.61 [10.32 10 14 6 
er 1950 20,425 18,516 118 39,059 408 | 5.01 4.57 9.57 20 15 14 | 
: : 1950 147,081 65,000 14,802 226,883 3,230 | 4.55 2.47 7.02 26 41 40 
j a 1951 226,213 79,677 8,819 314,709 3,866 | 5.85 2.29 8.14 7 43 26 ‘ 
| 107,053 45,509 3,404 p | 155,966 2,117 | 5.06 | 2.31 | 7.37 18 42 37 
Fe eee 233,460 223,783 5,379 462,622 4,936 | 4.73 | 4.64 | 9.37 | 23 12 15 
| Se 17,663 16,009 288 | 33,960 408 | 4.33 | 3.99 | 8.32 29 23 23 } 
$8,458,796 [$7,447,076 | $646,161 1$16,552.033 $205,639 | 4.11 | 3.94 | sos 


$239 million in local non-property taxes, or 1.5 per 
cent of all state and local taxes. Even an unequal 
distribution of that 1.5 per cent could not material- 
ly affect the over-all picture. It is possible, however, 
that the totals for states like Pennsylvania and Calli- 
fornia, in which small governmental units use non- 
property taxes to a large degree, may be slightly 
understated. We based Table I on the available 
data, that is, state taxes, local property taxes and 
local non-property taxes of cities over 25,000. They 
account for 98.5 per cent of all state and local taxes. 


TABLE II 
STATE AND Locat Tax COLLECTIONS IN 48 STATES IN 1950 


(Dollar figures in millions) 


State Taxes $7,930 50.1% 
Local property taxes S6.997 44.3% 
Local non-property taxes 
in major cities 647 4.1 
Other local non-property 
taxes 23q 
7.883 49-90% 
Toral $15,813 100° 


(Source: Bureau of the Census, op. cit.) 


After the collection totals had been assembled, 
we needed a common yardstick by which to measure 
and compare the tax burden upon the citizens of 
the various states. It is customary to use “per capita” 
figures as common denominator. That method, how- 
ever, does not fairly measure the burden. Suppose 
we were trying to compare the tax burden of two 
men paying taxes of $50 and $100 respectively. The 
second man obviously pays higher “per capita” 
taxes, but if their respective incomes are $2,000 and 
$6,000, the first man bears a heavier tax burden. 
Or, to use an example in the state tax field: State 
tax collections in the fiscal year 1951 totaled $46.31 
per capita in Mississippi and $47.91 in Illinois. 
Per capita income in the preceding calendar year 
was $702 in Mississippi and $1,756 in Illinois. 
In other words, the citizens of Illinois paid 2.7 
per cent of their income to state government, the 
citizens of Mississippi 6.6 per cent. Though per 
capita taxes were higher in Illinois, the tax burden 
was undoubtedly greater in Mississippi. Similar 
comparisons could be made between Alabama and 
Pennsylvania, Arkansas and Connecticut, and many 
other states. 

The burden of taxes can be measured only by the 
ability to pay them. Interstate comparisons of the 
tax burden therefore should use the residents’ in- 
come as the common base. We related all tax col- 
lection figures for fiscal years to state income pay- 
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ments (income payments to individuals) for the 
preceding calendar year, as computed annually by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce and published 
in the August issue of the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness. 


Jen Most apparent trend in Table I is the greater 
reliance on state taxes by southern states and on 
local taxes by northern states. With only two excep- 
tions, the states which rank higher in the state than 
the local tax burden are low-income states. The 
cause for the greater reliance on state taxes lies in 
constitutional property tax restrictions, the lack of 
widely distributed local taxable wealth or in some 
cases in “low property tax” incentives used in a 
number of states to attract industry. The federal 
matching formula for public assistance may play 
a role too. The federal government reimburses states 
for 80 per cent of old age assistance grants under 
S25 and for 50 per cent of grants between $25, and 
$55- In that way it bears most of the cost of public 
assistance in the low-income, low-grant states. This 
in turn enables those states to furnish most of the 
public school funds and eases the local tax load. 
States which pay high assistance grants and are re- 
imbursed for a smaller share of their expenditures 
leave the raising of school support largely to their 
local districts. 

Some qualifications should be made in evaluat- 
ing the relative ranking of states in Table I. Six- 
teen states operate liquor monopolies from which 
they derive substantial profits. Part of those profits 
is undoubtedly earned in lieu of taxes. It might, in 
specific cases, be desirable to segregate the true 
profits of the merchandising activity—which in non- 
monopoly states are earned by private operators— 
from the tax or monopoly part. 

Some forms of taxes can be “exported.” This is 
particularly true of severance taxes on products 
which are not highly competitive. Thus the tax 
burden upon the residents of Louisiana and Texas 
may actually be lower than shown in Table I. 

The toll financing of highways and bridges is 
becoming increasingly popuiar. Toll receipts have 
tripled in the last seven years. They are not counted 
as taxes. It can readily be seen, though, that we may 
not be entirely fair to omit tolls when comparing 
two states, one of which finances a substantial part 
of its highway construction through tolls while the 
other builds all its highways from highway-user tax 
yields. Revenues from municipally operated public 
utilities, various service charges, special assessments 

(Continued on page 127) 
6 The median per capita income of the states ranking 


higher in the state tax burden was in 1951, $1,174; of the 
states ranking higher in the local tax burden, $1,649. 
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Through the efforts of the State-operated Louisiana Art Commission, its Direc- 


tor and its Executive Board, thousands of Louisiana citizens who might not 
otherwise do so are taking an active interest in art—enjoying it at exhibits or as 
amateur painters, or both. Mrs. Van Ness of the Louisiana State Department of 
Education, whose Superintendent, Shelby M. Jackson, ts one of the three Execu- 


tive Board members, tells in the article that follows how this 
movement” has taken hold. 


NIQUE is a much misused word. But it can 
be applied accurately to the State of Louisi- 
ana’s new and official contribution to Amer- 

ica’s cultural heritage. Through the efforts of one 
state agency, the nation’s only state-operated art 
commission, Louisiana’s diverse aesthetic elements 
are being welded into a sweeping grass-roots art 
movement. 

As one result, some 4,000 Louisiana farmers, 
stenographers, housewives and factory workers are 
meeting regularly and enthusiastically for group 
painting sessions. Almost 30,000 everyday citizens 
climbed the stairs to the commission's Baton Rouge 
art galleries in 1952. Hundreds of thousands more 
visited the agency's twelve annual traveling art ex- 
hibits in rural schools, libraries, fairs and churches 
across the state. 

And yet the Louisiana Art Commission has a 
total staff of one director and one secretary-stenog- 
rapher. Its budget, although almost doubled since 
the agency’s active inception in 1947, is still less 
than $11,000 a year. With such limitations, the 
commission's record seems almost miraculous. 

It is, in fact, the result of a series of actions, first 
and possibly greatest of which was an act passed by 
the 1938 Louisiana legislature. 

Prodded by the determined insistence of the 
Baton Rouge Art League, one of whose members 
was the wife of a state senator, the legislature creat- 
ed a commission designed solely for statewide art 
development. A second legislature, in 1947, rescued 
the commission from the near non-existence forced 
by war and its aftermath, allocated a tiny but work- 
able budget and authorized a full-time director. 

The Art Commission’s administrative structure 
could serve as a textbook model. Its Executive 
Board is composed of the State Superintendent of 
Education, Shelby M. Jackson; the president of the 
Louisiana State University, General Troy Middle 
ton, and the head of the Baton Rouge Art League, 
Mrs. Roger Peak. Its Advisory Board is limited to 
presidents of the six state colleges, the executive of- 
ficer of the New Orleans Art Association and the 
curator of the Louisiana State Museum. 
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“grass-roots art 


This legislative trust in the constructive partner- 
ship of art and education has been justified re- 
soundingly. Not only have commission activities re- 
ceived wholehearted support, but Superintendent 
Jackson, an enthusiastic board member since his 
election to office in 1948, strengthened its founda- 
tions by establishing an art education supervisor for 
Louisiana’s public schools, and spearheaded the 
state’s growing use of classroom art as a universal 
learning tool rather than an isolated subject. 

Administratively, the executive board has_ re- 
mained an attentive but almost silent partner in 
the commission’s growth. Its brilliant choice of a 
director, and its subsequent self-restraint in allow- 
ing him full responsibility, were indispensable to 
the agency’s present outstanding record. 

Armed with this responsibility and the confi- 
dence it implies, Director Jay Broussard has turned 
an unknown agency into a nationally-recognized 
cultural force. Louisiana-born, outstandingly  tal- 
ented, and ferociously dedicated to his work, he 
functions as his own public relations director, car- 
penter, field staff and general handyman. Since his 
appointment he has worked an average of ten to 
filteen hours a day, seven days a week, at projects 
ranging from lectures before civic groups to con- 
struction and packing of crates for his traveling 
exhibits. 

With a staff of one secretary, the 31-year-old Di- 
rector has repeatedly visited every Louisiana parish 
(county) and nearly every community during his 
five years in office. He has overcome prejudices 
among the traditionally conservative farm popula- 
tion to form more than twenty highly active and 
enthusiastic rural art groups, ranging in individual 
membership from eighteen to 655. 


oe of these rural art organizations is the 
Tangipahoa Parish Club at Amite, Louisiana, 
formed some three years ago at Broussard’s instiga- 
tion. 

Like most commission-sponsored groups, the 
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Tangipahoa class holds discussion of painting by Mrs. Margaret Porter (right, standing). 


Tangipahoa club has a regular slate of officers, com- 
bines weekly three-hour painting sessions with 
sponsorship of community art events and occa- 
sional social get-togethers, and boasts only one 
member whose previous art experience went much 
beyond doodling or flower arranging. 

The club’s activities, however, show no traces of 
either Culturitis or Society-consciousness. Its mem- 
bership includes a woman attorney, a welfare work- 
er and a department store Clerk; housewives and 
secretaries; high school students and a great-grand- 
mother. All are enthusiastic and prolific painters. 
Their dues pay for a regular instructor, profession- 
al artist Roy Schultz of Kentwood, Louisiana, as 
well as for part of the shipping costs for club en- 
tries in art competitions throughout the state. 

Although the rural art program is designed pri- 
marily to develop amateur rather than profes- 
sional artists, a surprising number of competent 
professional and -semi-professional painters have 


emerged from its membership. Mrs. Merle Weigel 
of the Tangipahoa group has won four prizes in 
statewide professional art competitions. In addi- 
tion to shows at Delgado Museum in New Orleans 
and at the Baton Rouge galleries of the Art Com- 
mission, she exhibited last year in the Terry Na- 
tional Art Show at Miami. Five other Tangipahoa 
members also have won awards in professional ex- 
hibits. 


rn not all the amateurs in Broussard’s 
art groups can claim such honors. The majority 
are neither outstanding or even unusually good 
painters, by professional standards. All of the par- 
ticipants, however, have acquired something far 
more important to contemporary living; the ability 
to create for themselves a satisfying, constructive 
outlet for tension. 
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To men and women like Mrs. Margaret Porter 
of Amite or Peter Flores of Denham Springs, the 
Art Commission’s influence has been almost liter- 
ally a lifesaver. Mrs. Porter will be 80 years old this 
June. She lives alone with her husband, a retired 
businessman whose eyesight has failed. Until she 
joined the Tangipahoa art club some three years 
ago, Mrs. Porter considered her own life for all 
practical purposes almost ended. Today, she is not 
only enjoying her painting but receiving a tidy in- 
come trom picture sales. She has become one of the 
club's staunchest members, and one of its most cele- 
brated. Her landscapes, drawn with clarity and con- 
cise knowledge of the countryside, have been pur- 
chased by collectors throughout the area. 

Peter Flores’ story is just as satisfying. An intense- 
ly energetic, hard working grocery store owner, Mr. 
Flores imposed upon himself a ruthless work sched- 
ule of fifteen hours or more a day. Four years ago 
a heart attack forced him into temporary inactivity. 

At the instigation of his wife, Mr. Flores turned 
to painting; at first with a child’s set of water col- 
ors and a few sheets of construction paper. Later, 
again as a result of his wife’s influence, he bought 
a set of student oils and began taking regular les- 
sons at one of the commission’s affiliated art agen- 
cies, the Catholic Youth Organization in Baton 
Rouge. 

Restless, unused to leisure, Mr. Flores felt he was 
“wasting time” with painting. He decided to dec- 
orate men’s ties, instead, and use his new-found tal- 
ent for practical purposes. The first customer who 
came to his home to pick up his ties saw one of his 
paintings, and bought it for enough to purchase a 
gross of custom-made cravats. 

Since then, Mr. Flores not only has devoted a 
major share of his time and interest to-painting but, 
with the help of the commission and of the Den- 
ham Springs High School Principal, R. G. Hornsby, 
he has formed his town’s first art club. More than 
thirty people of all ages meet weekly at the high 
school for art lectures and criticism of their paint- 
ings by instructor William Moreland, a staff mem- 
ber of the Louisiana State University School of Art. 
Like that of most art group painters, their work as 
a whole is surprisingly modern in technique; ac- 
cording to Mr. Moreland it evidences “the most 
amazing progress in art understanding of any class 
I have ever taught.” 

A weekly meeting room and some equipment 
have been provided by the high school principal, 
Mr. Hornsby, who is frank to admit an ulterior 
motive in his contributions to the group: “Denham 
Springs, like most small towns, has never shown 
much interest in art. I'm hoping the influence of 
this group will stimulate our people into allocating 
funds for regular art instruction in the elementary 
and high school.”” As a temporary, stopgap measure, 


the Denham Springs group is repaying Mr. Horns- 
by with a free weekly art class, open to all school 
children, and conducted by Mr. Flores, with the 
help of the more advanced club members. 

In Denham Springs, as in the entire state of Lou- 
isiana, the tiny but foreful Art Commission has set 
in motion an ever-widening spiral of creative com- 
munity enthusiasm. 


Broussarp personally selects, supervises, 
routes and mails an annual total of up to twenty- 
two traveling art exhibits. Loaned free of charge 
for a one-month period to any group who can pay 
the nominal mailing costs, these exhibits were seen 
in 149 Louisiana communities during a_ single 
twelve-month period. 

Mr. Broussard also has inaugurated three annual 
statewide art shows, held in the commission’s Baton 
Rouge galleries, for displays by adult amateur art- 
ists, school students and amateur photographers. 
Last year’s total of entries in the three shows was 
more than 924 pictures. Working with another 
state agency, the Louisiana Forestry Commission, 
he organized a joint forestry-art show, with biennial 
competitions for traditional and contemporary 
painters, both amateur and professional, children 
and adults; prizes were awarded for outstanding 
pictures on various phases of forestry. 

In addition, the Director has assembled a com- 
plete list of all Louisiana artists, amateur and pro- 

a free employment agency to 
firms or individuals desiring particular kinds of art 
work. He maintains a file of the nation’s leading 
newspapers, clips all mention of Louisianians in the 
art field, and mails them the clippings gratis as a 
public relations gesture. 

His unbelievable work schedule also includes 
some ten speeches a month before art, civic and 
women’s groups, the presidency of a local Kiwanis 
Club and active participation in community activi- 
ties. He now is completing scripts for a weekly tele- 
vision show, to begin with the opening of a Baton 
Rouge station this spring. 

The word “he” is emphasized deliberately. Mr. 
Broussard’s secretary is frantically occupied with 
the simple mechanical details of his bewildering 
variety of projects. Everything else involved in 
them is done by the Director himself. 

A man who is able and willing to drive himself at 
this pace, who has turned the Art Commission’s 
first faint promise into a national artistic milestone, 
deserves description. 

“Iam,” he himself explains casually, “a very con- 
temporary guy.” Jay Broussard is, in fact, so con- 
temporary that it is dificult to identify him with 

(Continued on page 128) 
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The vast and decentralized State University of New York ts now a little more 


than five years old. Its development has come in a period when state officials, 
legislators and others throughout the country have been seeking new means to 
improve the state systems of higher education. Problems inv olved differ much 
from state to state and region to region, and so do solutions suited to them. As 


the youngest of the state universities, however, and one of the largest, 


“$.U. N. ” 


is receiving close attention in many states. In this article Daniel E. Button of its 


administrative office writes of the university's inception, 
growth to date. 


MERICA’S first state university antedates the 
Constitution; the most recent is not much 
older than the Korean War. 

The newcomer is the vigorous and sprawling 
State University of New York. In March it marked 
the fifth anniversary of passage of the law that 
founded it, although the trustees and administra- 
tors did not begin to function until late in 1948 and 
iINtO 1949. 

But “S.U.N.Y.” already is the second largest state 
university—next to the University of California. 
More significantly, it is a unique experiment in 
diversified higher education. 

In this respect, also, the most apt comparison is 
the University of California, which has eight cam- 
puses, including the large ones at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. New York's State University has no single 
student body of more than approximately 2,500 in 
any one of its colleges. 

In another direction, the State University of New 
York has gone much farther than universities in 
other states where coordinating boards provide a 
degree of supervision of each state’s several state- 
supported colleges. 

New York’s support of higher education had been 
uneven until the last five years. Although through 
most of the country the idea of state institutions of 
higher education—conceived in the Revolution and 
born at the University of Georgia in 1785—devel- 
oped rapidly, this was not so true in the Northeast. 
New York wrestled mightily for a century and a 
halt with a problem which most other states, mean- 
time, solved to their satisfaction. 

New York was not lax in furnishing public sup- 
port for various phases of higher education. Its first 
teacher-training school, for instance, was founded 
at Albany in 1844. Ten more followed in the next 
half-century. Near the turn of the twentieth century, 
the state was founding a half-dozen two-year agri- 
cultural and technical institutes. Its forestry college 
is among the oldest of its kind in the country, and 


State University of New York 


By DanieL E. Butrron 


characteristics and 


so are its maritime college and its ceramics college. 

Nonetheless, the spread of such institutions was 
sporadic and uneven. Powerful influences brought 
their weight repeatedly, over the decades, against a 
state university as such. Time and time again, year 
after year, the negative element won out. 


Ai re time of the Civil War, Senator Justin Mor- 
rill of Vermont sponsored the Land Grant College 
Act, which stimulated the establishment or strength- 
ening of many state universities, including the pres- 
ent great ones of the West and Midwest. New York 
State, however, assigned its land-grant rights to a 
private college, Cornell, which today operates, for 
the state, the State College of Agriculture. This col 
lege, incidentally, now is a part of the new State 
University; it remains on the Cornell campus and is 
administered by Cornell for the State University. 

Subsequent to its establishment, three other state 
colleges were provided on the Cornell campus—the 
Colleges of Home Economics and Veterinary Medi- 
cine and the School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, the latter added as late as 1944. The College 
of Ceramics, which traces its origin to 1goo and 
became a college in 1932, was established on the 
campus of Alfred University. These were all “con- 
tract colleges,” operated by Cornell and Alfred for 
the state in lieu of a true state university. 

By World War II, there were nearly two dozen 
state institutions of higher education, spread out 
over an extremely wide radius—from north of the 
Adirondacks to Long Island, and out to the shores 
of Lake Erie. These included eleven teachers col- 
leges; six two-year institutes of agriculture and 
home economics, at which instruction in various 
technologies was added later; the colleges of agri- 
culture, home economics, and veterinary medicine 
at Cornell; the College of Ceramics at Alfred; For- 
estry at Syracuse; and the Maritime College, then 
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the Maritime Academy, at Fort Schuyler in the 
Bronx. All were under the general supervision of 
the State’s Board of Regents, but they were unco- 
ordinated and independent of each other. There 
was no over-all plan for state-supported higher edu- 
cation. Nowhere in the geographically far-flung sys- 
tem was there provision for a “liberal” education; 
nowhere was there provision for advanced study; 
nor was there education in such professions as medi- 
cine, law, engineering and dentistry. 

In the late days of World War II the twenty- 
fourth state college was added: that of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, at Cornell, under the aegis of 
Irving Ives, now the state’s Senior United States 
Senator. But it was immediately after the war, with 
the homeward rush of campus-bound veterans, that 
a truly new day began to dawn for education in 
New York. 


‘be SUPPLEMENT the limited facilities of the half- 
dozen agricultural and technical institutes, the state 
quickly organized five additional two-year institutes, 
designed to fit their students directly for semi- 
professional careers in such applied arts and sci- 
ences as food administration, optical technology 
and retail business distribution. These new insti- 
tutes were located in some of the state’s larger cities 
—Buffalo, Binghamton, Utica, White Plains and 
New York City—in contrast to the older institutes, 
which are in rural sections. 

Concurrently, a quite different educational 
growth was proceeding, fostered by the state to- 
gether with the federal government: the establish- 
ment and development of three so-called “GI col- 
leges” which grew up overnight on the site of 
recently vacated Army and Navy _ installations. 
Known as the Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York, they gave two years of college work to several 
thousand young people, most of whom transferred 
to other colleges for degrees. 

But the “A.C.U.N.Y.” institutions were tempo- 
rary and they were restricted in scope. The feeling 
spread about the Empire State that these makeshift 
steps were not enough. One principal result of the 
unrest was appointment by Governor Dewey of a 
commission to study the need for a state university. 
Under the chairmanship of Owen D. Young, the 
commission came forward after two years’ study 
with a proposal for formation of a university that 
would preserve the geographically decentralized 
pattern already set. By subsequent legislative act, 
all state-controlled colleges and institutes were 
made integral parts of the State University, and the 
latter was given broad authority and responsibility 
to plan the over-all program of state-aided higher 
education. Power was provided to build additional 


facilities where needed, but always there has been 
the stipulation that these facilities are “to supple- 
ment,” not supplant, the existing private colleges. 
This stipulation was one of the few items generally 
agreed upon at first. For, as the university's first 
president, Alvin C. Eurich (1949-51) expressed it, 
some thought the university would be a holding 
company and others saw a university like Michi- 
gan’s in the making; there was some sentiment for 
the university only to establish some needed medi- 
cal schools; some considered it a planning body 
without real administrative authority; and there 
was hope in some quarters that here was a fund- 
dispensing foundation. 


—_ THE policy and administrative tangle which 
had grown up over the previous decades, visible 
progress has been made, first under President 
Eurich and, for the past year and more under his 
successor, William S. Carlson. Perhaps symbolizing 
these advances was the first accrediting of the State 
University of New York as an entity by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, in December, 1952. This recognition, of 
itself, is viewed by the Trustees as “a great step 
toward the achievement of an integrated univer- 
sity.” 

Obvious gains were registered in 1950, with the 
addition of four units. These were two medical col- 
leges, one purchased from Syracuse University as 
the nucleus of an Upstate Medical Center; the 
other, formerly the Long Island College of Medi- 
cine at Brooklyn, absorbed as the beginning of a 
Downstate Center. In succeeding years, the facilities 
of these two colleges have been increased to a de- 
gree equivalent to the creation of a wholly new col- 
lege of medicine. When a $20 million program for 
the basic science buildings at the two centers is 
completed, plus clinical facilities to be acquired, 
many more physicians—as well as other health spe- 
cialists—will graduate yearly. 

The other two units added in 1950 were liberal 
arts colleges. With the closing of the temporary two- 
year colleges of the “A.C.U.N.Y.” one of them— 
Champlain at Plattsburg—was made permanent, 
with a four-year degree curriculum. In the area of 
Binghamton-Johnson City-Endicott, the postwar 
Triple Cities College was purchased from Syracuse 
University and became Harpur College. Purchase 
of land to make possible an enlarged campus for 
Harpur is going forward now; this coincides with 
the potential closing of Champlain at the end of 
the current college year as a result of Air Force 
demands for the college site. 

Meanwhile, the great task of the State University 

(Continued on page 127) 
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Mississippi’s Medical Education 
Loan Program 


(Continued from page 115) 


ninety-three are white men, five are white women, 
and nine are Negro men. 

There are more than a score of applicants lett 
over from 1952—applicants who did not receive 
awards but are still eligible; consideration of them 
is pending; in addition, requests come almost daily 
for application forms (they were available for dis- 
tribution from March 1) for consideration of grants 
to cover the term beginning in the fall of 1953. 

Upon application, the prospective awardee is re- 
quired to supply pertinent personal data. Bona fide 
residence and citizenship in Mississippi is a prime 
requisite for consideration. Other factors include 
military, marital, and financial status; transcript of 
scholastic credits, a health inventory, including 
chest X-ray; a small photograph; and proper and 
acceptable references for investigation as to charac- 
ter, integrity, financial need, scholastic attainment, 
personal ability, and aptitude as a prospect tor 
medical training and service. The candidate must 
have completed acceptable premedical work and 
must be accepted by an approved school of medi- 
cine. A personal interview with the Secretary is also 
an initial requirement. 

The assembled data are checked carefully and 
then presented for consideration of the board. Since 
the number of applicants has for some time exceed- 
ed the funds available, preference is accorded those 
candidates who are judged from all information at 
hand to be in the greatest financial need, other con- 
siderations such as character, aptitude and ability 
being equal. Tuition is paid on the dates required 
by the college, and monthly payments begin alter 
notice of registration is received. The college regu- 
larly informs the board of the students’ grades and 
progress. 


‘Soon APPROVAL for a scholarship loan a prospec 
tive awardee is required to sign a contract with the 
State of Mississippi, through the Mississippi State 
Medical Education Board, agreeing to practice in 
an approved, rural area of the state for a period 
of five years; or for a minimum practice-period of 
two years after which the remaining three-fitths of 
the loan, plus 4 per cent interest trom the date of 
approval, must be paid in cash. There is a further 
provision in the contract under which, in case of 
no approved practice service, the entire loan may be 
paid in cash at 4 per cent interest from approval 
date. 

Cash settlement is the last thing wanted and the 


least desirable method of settlement. Every encour- 
agement is offered the young doctor to meet the full 
purpose and intent of the law and to perform his 
contracted obligation to the fullest extent by prac- 
ticing general medicine for the entire expected pe- 
riod of five years in the place of assignment. This is 
considered by the board to be the only proper and 
fully acceptable manner of complete and honorable 
settlement of obligation. 

It is a tribute to the caliber and character of the 
men and women who have benefitted financially 
and educationally by this program, and to the 
personnel of the board and its office staff in their 
meticulous screening of candidates, that of the total 
$1,260,000 appropriated for scholarships for the 
first six years of operation of the program, only 
about 1.5 per cent has been, or is being, paid by 
cash settlement. It is hoped and confidently expect- 
ed that an even smaller percentage of the $525,000 
appropriation of the present biennium will be thus 
retunded. ‘The state has lost $6,100 by the death of 
three doctors—two already in practice and one just 
ready for practice—since death cancels any out 
standing obligation. Of those who have made cash 
settlement the majority have returned to colleges o1 
hospitals for further training in special lines but 
expect to return to Mississippi for practice. 


A PIONEER in this hitherto untried field, Missis- 
sippi’s legislation with respect to medical educa. 
tion has served as a pattern for several other states 
which have since instituted or are contemplating 
similar legislation. During the past month calls 
from no less than four states for information re- 
garding the legislation and working progress of 
Mississippi's program have been answered by the 
othice staff of the Mississippi State Medical Educa. 
tion Board. 

Mississippi's medical march is a quartet of coop- 
eration and harmony. Contracts are let and work is 
progressing on construction of buildings for the 
four-year medical college and taining hospital 
which will provide education and clinical training 
and experience for a greater number of Mississippi 
students who aspire to become physicians; the hos- 
pital program, under the Commission on Hospital 
Care, continues to erect and equip hospitals to 
which awardees of the loan program will have 
ready and convenient access upon entering prac- 
tice; the school of nursing at the University of Mis- 
sissippi activates increased advanced study in the 
nursing profession; and the State Medical Educa- 
tion Board continues to screen applicants and allot 
funds to further the medical education of worthy, 
aspiring Mississippi men and women of acceptable 
rating and medical potentiality and promise. 
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The Council of State Governments enjoys reprinting comments about itself—not least 

when they are unfavorable. The following signed editorial appeared in the issue of 

February 23, 1953, of Pharmacy and Science News, A Featured Section of Drug Topics, 
published by Topics Publishing Company, Inc., New York City. 


Your Pharmacy and Mine 


“In the Belly of the Whale” 


By Dr. Rospert L. Swain 


Hite the “Council of State Governments” is a 

most dignified title which implies lofty aims and 

purposes, this has not restrained it from doing 
some stupid, senseless things. 

Consider the proposal, which the Council is trying to 
peddle to the state legislatures now meeting in regular 
session, the purpose being to junk all the examining 
boards now functioning in the several states, and to 
establish, upon the wreckage, a super or consolidated 
“occupational” licensure agency. 

This super outfit would take over most of the duties 
of the boards of pharmacy, medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
law, and those of the other professions and pursuits 
involved. These are lopped together, in the planning of 
the Council, as “occupational groups.” 

Ihe thinking behind the proposal is set forth in this 
statement by the Council: “Such occupational groups 
continually demand that more stringent qualifications 
for admission and practice be imposed, thus raising fur- 
ther barriers to the right of the individual to select his 
vocation.” 


What's the Real Purpose? 


How stupid can the Council get? Can you imagine a 
more unjust, distorted or false view of what these boards 
are and the public services they render? Is this a sly 
scheme to lower professional and educational standards 
in these fields? 

Now get this! Under this scheme, the various exam- 
ining boards, as now constituted, would be swallowed up 
in some giant-sized governmental agency. There would 
be created within this whale-like bedy ‘‘five member 
advisory and judicial boards, entitled examining boards, 
for each occupational licensing law administered. Board 
members—three from the occupation and two from the 
general public—to be appointed by the Governor of the 
state. 

The whale, after it had swallowed all the little boards 
would “determine eligibility of candidates for examina- 
tion; prepare, administer and grade examinations to 
ascertain the qualifications of applicants for licenses o1 
certificates; prescribe rules defining the qualifications as 
to education, training, and experience which shall be 
prerequisites to licensing, and to recognize particular 
institutions, training programs, and experience, as pro- 


viding adequate preparation for licensure.’’* 

And, in addition, the whale would take over the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of the laws and “supervise 
the practice of the occupation to insure compliance with 
the law.” 

What is left, as in the case of pharmacy, for the board 
to do? Little or nothing. But, the Council has hit upon 
the world-shattering idea that two members of the public 
should be added to each board to aid it in doing the 
nothing left for it to do! 


Irreparable Damage 


But, assuming that the “boards” may be tossed a few 
duties now and then, what service could the members 
from the public render? About the only things such 
members might be expected understandably to do would 
be to draw their pay and strut their stuff as job-holders. 

The damage of this scheme to pharmacy would be 
irreparable. P. H. Costello, secretary of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, has this to say: “In 
states which have previously established a department 
of occupational licensing and included pharmacy therein 
there is little if anything being done in the way of 
pharmacy law enforcement and records pertaining to the 
licensure of pharmacists, pharmacy manpower data, 
pharmacy personnel, and pharmacies are not being main- 
tained and available. If any economy has been effected, 
it has been accomplished at the expense of the profes- 
sion which pays sufficient fees in the form of licenses 
to sustain independent Boards of Pharmacy and enable 
them to function properly.” 

It is my judgment that pharmacists, physicians, den- 
lists, nurses, lawyers, certified public accountants, plumb- 
ers, osteopaths, and all others concerned in each state 
should organize for the open and avowed purpose of 
killing this nefarious scheme before it gets further under 
way. 

If pharmacy is to progress it must stand on its own feet, 
rather than wither and waste away in the belly of the 
whale! 


*A contraction of one section of a suggested act to create a 
department of occupational licensing, in Suggested State 
Legislation, Program for 10953, developed by the Drafting 
Committee of State Officials of the Council of State Govern- 
ments.—C.S.G, 
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State University of New York 
(Continued from page 124) 


Trustees was to bring together into a real univer- 
sity the many geographically separated state col- 
leges. As they have conceived it, the question re- 
solves itself into preserving the advantages of 
decentralized facilities (g4 per cent of the state’s 
high school graduates live within commuting dis- 
tance of: one of the State University units) while 
utilizing values inherent in the integrated univer- 
sity. Some four years’ study and experience culmi- 
nated this winter with the proposal of a legislative 
program stressing those points simultaneously. The 
university's bill provides, essentially, that strong 
policy-making power remains with the Trustees 
and the small central adrainistration under Presi- 
dent Carlson; yet more administrative duties would 
be delegated to the various units as a responsibility 
of new local “councils.” The proposed councils 
would replace, in most cases, boards of visitors, 
which lack real supervisory power. The “contract” 
colleges at Cornell and Alfred Universities are ex- 
cepted from the legislation’s scope. 


a THE past three years, several residence halls have 
gone up under joint auspices of the university and 
a State Dormitory Authority, created specifically to 
finance the buildings, which the university then 
operates. Apart from approximately $15 million 
which the authority has provided for dormitories 
through bond issues, the State University has re- 
ceived more than $65 million in appropriations for 
capital construction. Since 1949, thirty-six build- 
ings have been completed. Ten more are near com- 
pletion; construction has begun on three others and 
is to start this spring on five more. Governor Dew- 
ey’s 1953-54 capital construction budget asked $8.7 
million additional for four major and some lesser 
building projects. 

In terms of operating budgets, State University 
has fared well. Over the past four years the annual 
expenditure has averaged some $26 million. This is 
well over the cumulative figure for the institutions 
individually before the State University’s creation. 
This reflects improved support by the state rather 
than increased charges brought about by the cen- 
tral administration. The 1953-54 item for central 
administration is only $447,000 of a total proposed 
operating budget of $27.5 million. 

Currently the State University is engaged in one 
stage of prolonged negotiations growing out of a 
“community college” program. Under this, the uni- 
versity gives general supervision to two-year termi 
nal programs in institutions sponsored by cities, 
counties or school districts. These colleges are not 
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constituent units of the university. So far, only two 
of them have been started upstate; the state pays 
one-third of their operating costs, the community 
another third, and the students the balance—about 
$200 each yearly. A third is in New, York City, 
where the garment industry and the City Board of 
Education pay two-thirds of the cost of a Fashion 
Institute of Technology, thus relieving the students 
of fees. Also in New York City, one of the State 
University’s own Institutes of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, a post-World War I unit, was partially 
separated from the university on April 1 this year, 
when it became a community college under the 
city’s auspices. Meanwhile, a state-promoted cam- 
paign continues to inspire the localities where the 
four other “A. & S.” Institutes are situated—Bing- 
hamton, Buffalo, White Plains and Utica—to take 
them on under a community college formula. These 
institutes, regarded as temporary from the outset, 
have twice received one-year extensions of their 
original five-year terms, and if the communities do 
not assume their portion of the burden, they will 
expire on August 31 except to enable present stu- 
dents to finish. Quite apart trom the institute issue, 
some interest is noted in a few more upstate areas 
for establishment of community colleges. 

The State University of New York recently has 
embraced thirty-three constituent units, though this 
number is undergoing some slight shrinkage. It ap- 
proaches the second half of its first decade san- 
guinely. The Chairman of its Board, Oliver C. 
Carmichael, who also is president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, fore- 
cast recently that S.U.N.Y.’s achievements will em- 
brace not only service to the State of New York but 
will set an example for other state universities 
which now have but a single campus. He predicted 
that in ten or fifteen years there will be an unprece- 
dented demand on colleges from young people hun- 
gry for an education, and that then “the great state 
universities of other large states will be almost 
forced to follow” the lead of New York, with its 
decentralized State University. 


The State and Local Tax Burden 


(Continued from page 119) 


for capital outlays, and workmen's compensation 
contributions, are other categories which may re- 
quire special consideration when comparing tax 
loads and tax systems of various states. How far we 
can go in evaluating those differences will depend 
on the individual case. 

Newspapers and the public frequently use tax 
data in order to judge public expenditures within 
a state. This should not be done without taking 
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federal aid into account. Federal grants-in-aid to 
state and local governments averaged in 1951, 1.04 
per cent of state income payments, but varied from 
3-23 per cent in Wyoming to 0.44 per cent in New 
Jersey. 

As stated at the outset, it now appears likely that 
the trend of declining state and local taxes and ris- 
ing federal aid shown in Table III will be reversed 
in the next few years. I hope that Table I—which 
can be brought up to date at intervals—may serve 
informational needs on the existing tax burden 
until such time as complete tax collection data 
again become available. 


TABLE 


Tue State AND LocaL Tax BuRDEN IN 48 STATES 
1932—1942— 1951 


In per cent of state income payments 


1932 1951 
State taxes 3.08%, 5.50% 4.14% 
Local taxes . 7.23 1-08 3-95 
Total state and local taxes 10.31 10.48 8.09 
Federal grants to state 
and local governments 37 93 1.04 
Total tax burden for 
state and local purposes 10.68% 11.41%, 9.13% 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census: Historical Review of 
State and Local Government Finances, No. 25; 


U. S. Treasury Department: Annual Report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. 


Louisiana’s State Art Commission 
(Continued from page 122) 


the conventional mental picture of an “artist.” 
Stocky and heavily muscled, with the square jaw 
and quick grin of a good fighter, he has the almost 
overwhelming magnetism of a top-flight promoter, 
with none of the promoter’s casual egoism. He uses 
his deep voice with the staccato warmth of a South 
Louisiana machine gun, and his gestures are as 
energetically Creole as his ancestry. Beneath these 
dynamics, however, are evidences of a sensitivity 
and a strength of feeling almost shockingly in con- 
trast with his down-to-earth exterior. 

Mr. Broussard’s blend of a common touch and 
uncommon talent is largely responsible for the 
commission's near-miraculous effect on Louisiana's 
cultural pattern. A self-trained artist, whose work 
background includes a Master Sergeantcy in the 
U. S. Army Air Force and the salety engineering 
post in a Louisiana salt mine, he talks the average 
man’s language with the ease of both preference 
and long habit. 

As an artist, however, he has none of the average 
man’s limitations. His canvases have been exhibited 
in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, the Cor- 


coran Gallery in Washington, D. C., and other 
major galleries throughout the United States during 
the past five years. He has been nationally recog- 
nized as one of America’s leading young contempo- 
rary artists. Sandwiched somehow into his work- 
crammed day is a regular and productive painting 
schedule. 

Added up, these qualities make for an almost 
unbelievable but thoroughly likeable personality— 
a man as overwhelming and as valuable as a Lou- 
isiana oil gusher. His work as Commission Director 
has achieved for grass-roots art in half a decade a 
record which would be enviable as the result of 
fitty years’ effort. Thanks to him, and to the unfail- 
ing support he has received from his Executive 
Board, the Louisiana Art Commission has brought 
a new, rewarding means of expression to thousands 
of its citizens, and a new national guidepost for 
governmental and cultural cooperation. 


Among the States 
(Continued from page 110) 


commission as submitted last year, a report on unethical 
lawyers and organized crime, and an appraisal of recent 
developments bearing on organized crime. ‘There is a 
foreword by Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt of the 
New Jersey State Supreme Court. 


Fair Trade Laws.—In three related opinions, the New 
Jersey Supreme Court has ruled that retail stores in the 
state could not be bound by so-called “fair trade” min- 
imum price agreements unless they entered such agree- 
ments willingly. The court declared that fair trade agree- 
ments were valid in New Jersey if willingly subscribed 
to by both parties and if they were between producers 
and retailers only (not among producers or among 
retailers). To force retailers to conform to agreements 
which they had not joined “in law and in fact,” said 
the court, would violate the principles of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. A Georgia Supreme Court also handed 
down an opinion recently which held that the Georgia 
fair trade statute was unconstitutional. All except three 
states are reported to have enacted similar laws. 


Nevada Increases Beef Potential.—Reseeded range land 
in Nevada has given the state an added potential beet 
production of approximately 1,068,750 pounds in one 
vear. The Bureau of Land Management, United States 
Department of the Interior, and Nevada stockmen, work- 
ing on the range revegetation program, estimate the 
yearly value of this beef at $213,750. The entire gain 
comes from 57,000 acres of land recently reseeded to 
crested wheatgrass. The reseeding is part of a program 
which seeks to convert at least 5 million acres of low 
value sagebrush range in Nevada to hardy forage land 
of high value for cattle. 
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Mental Health 


What Are the Facts about State Action in This Important Field? 
What Are the Needs? 
A Comprehensive, Up-to-Date Volume on Those Subjects Is Available: 


THE MENTAL PROGRAMS 
THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


This report, published by the Council of State Governments 
at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, presents a 
wealth of factual data in text and tables to answer basic 


and pressing questions. Prepared by a professional research 
staff, it discusses: 


The history, background and scope of the mental 
hospital problem. 


Legal aspects of mental illness. 


State organization, administration and finance of 
mental health programs. 


Care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


Specific recommendations for improved programs are presented 


387 PAGES, INCLUDING MORE THAN 100 PAGES OF TABLES 


$4.00 


Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 EAST 60th STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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1952-1953 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


The current edition of the book presents authoritative, up-to- 
date information on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance 
Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Health and Welfare 
Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 
Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 
in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and two 1953 Supplements to bring them up to date. 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND TWO SUPPLEMENTS 


81Q00 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES ALONE 
8750 


January, 1953 Supplement now available 
Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE COVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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